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HHadame Blepet. 


Tue apex of the pyramid of fame which this great artist 
has been raising for herself in England, during the last two 
months, was achieved on Wednesday morning, in the Hanover- 
square Rooms, when she gave her third and last ‘‘ Recital.” 
The crowd was immense—hundreds of visitors, unable to 
obtain even standing room, were compelled to be satisfied 
with catching the echos of the music as they travelled through 
the lobbies and corridors, or to go away in despair. The 
enthusiasm excited by Madame Pleyel’s performances was 
wholly unprecedented ; the pianist was inspired and outplayed 
herself; the hearers caught her inspiration, and the plaudits 
and cheers shook the roof of the building. Such a scene of 
animated excitement was almost unknown even to Hanover- 
Square, the arena of the triumphs of so many illustrious 
artists. The following was the order of the programme :— 


PART I. 


Effusio Musicale, Pianoforte, Madame Pleyel. Kalkbrenner. 
Song, “Ach! mein herz ist stets bei dir’ (Ever is my 

heart with thee), Herr Pischek. ° ‘ Lindpaintner. 

Cramer and 
Etudes, Pianoforte, Madame Pleyel. . ° Kufferath. 
Aria, “‘Dieu! que viens-je de lire ?’”? Madame Fleury, uber. 
Fantasia (Guillaume Tell,) Pianoforte, Madame Pleyel. Dohler. 
PART II, 

Song, “Die drei Liebchen,” Herr Pischek . Speyer. 
Grande Fantasie (Quatuor de Don Pasquale, ) Pianoforte, 

Madame Pleyel. ; Prudent. 
Air, ‘“ Robert, toi que j aime, Madame Fleury. Meyerteer. 


Fantasia (11 Pirata,) by desire, Pianoforte, sian sii Kalkbrenner. 


German } ** Mutter and Tochter”’ P. B. Czapek., 
Songs. j ‘Der Eilbote” . . J. L. Hatton, 
(Accompanied by the Composer. ) 

Herr Pischek. 


At the Pianoforte—M. Adrien Talexy. 


We shall not enter into further details about this programme 
than necessary ; suffice it to mention that the clever study of 
Kufferath, in E minor, and the fantasias of Dohler and Prudent, 
were all encored with the utmost ardour, and that in place of 
the last mentioned, Madame Pleyel substituted the Carnaval 
de Venise of Leopold de Meyer, into which she threw, as usual, 
a world of finesse and grotesque humour that belong exclu. 
sively to her incomparable self. The extracts from the morn- 
ing papers will tell the rest, and of the success of Mr. Hatton’s 
beautiful songs, so admirably sung by Pischek. 

We have often attempted to describe, and as often have 
failed in describing, the characteristics of Madame Pleyel’s 
style and execution. Whatis it that endows her performances 
with a charm so deep and indefinable ? What is it that makes 
the instrument, when touched by her fingers, sing with a voice 
so sweet and yet so sad—a voice that touches the heart with 
its softest and smallest tones, as—to employ the language of 








the tenderest of poets—“ the voice of one’s own soul heard in 
the calm of thought—*” ? Wecannot say. There is some- 
thing in Madame Pleyel’s touch that is absolutely indefinable, 
and sets at nought the explanatory power of language. How 
common-place to say her touch is velvetty! How puerile to 
say her touch is silvery! How common-place and puerile, 
indeed, all the expletives we could summon, all the most 
insinuating adjectives we could invent! And yet there must 
be some secret known to the fair pianist—for there is, as 
Solomon says, ‘‘ A reason for all things.” Or is it an instinct 
for which the artist can no more account than beauty’s 
possessor for the influence of beauty? Can she teach it—can 
she unfold it and impart it to others? No! Then it must be 
an instinct, a divine gift, as the sacred fire of genius. Unlike 
our spiritual friend Jules Janin, whose natural eloquence, at 
the contemplation of something beautiful, is sent streaming up 
like a rocket, and dissolves itself in showers of words and 
sentences,\many-tinted like the rainbow, we are awe-struck 
and voiceless in the presence of the wonderful—the little elo- 
quence we possess is frozen up, the biting breath of un-con- 
fidence blows upon it, and it becomes stagnate. Our admira- 
tion, then, evaporates in common-places, we cry out lustily in 
monosyllabic wonderment, we do homage aloud in brief 
exclamations of delight—but set we down to dilate upon the 
matter, to analyse, to classify, to reason, to account for, and 
we are as motionless as mummies in their prison of many- 
folded bandages. Our feelings are too impulsive and sudden 
to long retain their primal forms—evanescent as the ephemeris 
“‘ whose path is the lightning’s,” we can only remember them 
as flashes that lighted up our whole being for a moment, and 
then left us in darkness. And yet are we not the less sincere 
when we say that Madame Pleyel at the piano impresses us 
with notions of the infinite, unfelt on other occasions. 
She leads us into a world far from our own, where she presides 
as a spirit, holding sway by the power of her melody, which 
binds and cements all things together. Weare lifted up, as it 
were, on the vibrations of her tones, which, like waves, 
support the boat in which our soul is sitting, lonely, and carry 
it onward, onward, onward! We desire not to stop; but, like 
Alastor, drunk with the extacy of our solitude, listlessly let 
the boat take its way, through windings innumerable and 
eccentric, that lead to the country which is the abode of hope, 
where it lives and exults, and despair, its shadow, can no more 
molest it. And yet before us, all the time, we see, as with 
another vision, a fair young woman at the piano, under whose 
supple fingers the keys of the instrument rise and fall as the 
countless ripples on the surface of the ocean—this is the earth- 
form of the spirit that is wafting us to the starry regions, that 
carries away our soul on unseen wings, while our feet remain 
glued to the floor as in a dream of nightmare. When the 
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enchantress has finished, and the sounds no longer steep the 
senses with delight, the illusion vanishes, and night 


- involves and swallows up the vision.” 


This will appear fantastic, since it is only a vague shadowing 
of a dream—an obscure interpretation of a vision, that never- 
theless, while it lasts, is as clear and bright as the morning 
sun ! 

But to drop metaphor—there is in the mere province of 
mechanism, a quality in Madame Pleyel’s execution, which, 
wonderful as it is, charms much more than astonishes. You 
are never surprised at any thing she accomplishes—it is 
effected with such consummate ease, such feminine grace, that 
you regard it as a matter of course—and literally exclaim, 
‘*Of course |” Madame Pleyel vanquishes difficulties, not as a 
warrior, with sword in hand, but as a woman, with smiles and 
tears, and frowns impregnated with both—she cuts not off 
the head of her enemy, but looks kindly at him, and he is 
conquered, and at her feet. How she plays with a passage 
that would cost another pianist an infinity of contortions and 
grimaces! How she coquets with a phrase, that would, if 
boarded in the ordinary way, retort with a broadside of 
impossibilities! How she achieves, by coaxing and caressing, 
what others arrive at—granting they do arrive—by sheer hard 
labor and vulgar battery! This gives us at least a glimpse 
of the machinery that has helped her to that wonderful per- 
fection which makes the prodigy of art appear the simpli- 
city of nature—this holds up the glass wherein we can at 
least catch the faint similitude of her method. But we are 
tired of apostrophizing that mechanism which has gone right 
up to the extreme wall that surrounds and limits the pro- 
vince of art—that mechanism which has led the way to an 
execution of such absolute and unapp' oachable perfection. 

To speak of Madame Pleyel’s style is a much harder matter, 
hard as was the other. As well might we attempt to reduce 
to rule and measure the imaginative impulses of poetry—as 
well might we regulate the shapes of the ever changing clouds, 
or the hues of the many-coloured rainbow. Her manner is 
full of impetuosity and passion—marked by the utmost 
variety of beautiful caprice, ever changing and modifying its 
forms. There is no reason for it, but the impulse that reigns 
in the heart of the pianist. Her soul is brimful of melody, 
and gracious fancies—her expression is entirely original, 
and unlike anything else in the world. Hear her deliver a 
simple theme—it shall never twice resemble itself, and shall 
still ever be beautiful and true. If you think to imitate her, 
you will be at a loss for your pains; you may catch one 
moment of her impulse, one phrase of her expression, but you 
must never expect to hear it repeated by her in the same way. 
Her sentiment is as infinite as the modifications of colour, and 
the combinations of melody and harmony ; she is the queen 
supreme of accent, the spirit that dominates rhythm and 
makes it a slave to her desires—and she exhibits both accent 
and rhythm in an exhaustless and wonderful variety of forms, 
ever new, ever charming, ever thoughtful and poetically true. 
In a word, then, to attempt an analysis of Madame Pleyel’s 
style, would be as daring and as chimerical as to quest for 
El Dorado, or the secret of the Absolute. The evidences of 
genius are delightful, but they are to be regarded with 
wonder, rather than to be scrutinized curiously—the fire of 
genius is from above, where it burns eternally and in the 
fulness of its glory, sending down, on rare occasions, a spark 
to illumine some chosen member of humanity, who straight- 
way becomes a teacher and one inspired. 

Therefore, in aiming at a description of what constitutes the 
excellence of Madame Pleyel as a pianist, do we find ourselves 








in the position of a worthy friend of ours, who when pee? 
upon a difficult point, and not knowing what to say, says, f* J 
say nothing ;"—intending thereby to insinuate that he cgpld 
say a great deal were he so inclined.—Evsesivs. 


[We beg leave to plead ‘not guilty” to the above _ peeten 
effusion, although we wholly agree with the spirit that 
prompted its inditement. We were fairly at a loss to say any- 
thing more than we had already said on the subject of 
Madame Pleyel, and so begged of a friend, who had on former 
occasions supplied us with contributions, to help us out of the 
scrape, which he did with the utmost complacency and polite- 
ness. Some readers may find him a thought too metaphysical, 
others a shade too paraphrastic ; but these qualities have been 
in fashion since people began to read Carlyle, and to find 
Shelley’s poetry not altogether intolerable. If anybody attacks 
him however, for saying so many fine things about a lady 
pianist, we shall leave him to defend himself, of which he is 
well capable.-—Ep. M. W.] 





Carlotta Grist, 


Tne “ enchantress of the dance” took her benefit on Tues- 
day night at Drury Lane Theatre. The house was crammed 
—the audience enraptured—the excitement was unparallelled. 
We were thinking of making a comparison between Carlotta 
Grisi and a great artist in another walk of art, but ere we had 
proceeded a short way in our task we gave it up in despair. 
“Comparisons are odorous:” and, besides, there is nothing 
comparable to Carlotta Grisi. She is queen of her own par- 
ticular realm, and under her rule despotism is most sweet—no 
one must, no one can, no one shall dispute her sway. Tuesday 
night was ostensibly the last night of the Drury Lane season, 
although another last night has since been announced for the 
benefit of Mr. Barker, on Monday, and another and a last 
glimpse of Carlotta Grisi will be the happy and unhappy 
consequence. Benedict’s picturesque opera “* The Crusaders,” 
commenced the performances ; it was received with the favour 
invariably bestowed upon it. The finale was encored, and the 
principal singers, Misses Romer and Rainforth, and Mr. Har- 
rison, were called forward after the curtain fell. Mr. Harley, 
the stage manager, then came forward, and delivered very 
impressively the following farewell address to the audience : 

“Ladies and Gentlemen,—I regret to be obliged, upon the present 
occasion, to act a double part—to fulfil the duties of manager and stage- 
manager, owing to the continued indisposition of Mr, Bunn, the lessee. 
It is our duty on this occasion, first of all to thank our patrons for their 
patronage, and secondlv to recall to their recollection what they have 
been so kind as to patronise [applause]. I have great pride in com- 
municating to you that we have more than doubly fulfilled the promises 
held out in our prospectus, for in this theatre we do issue a prospectus 
{laughter and cheers] ; and when I state that during the now expiring 
season we have produced five new operas and five new ballets, all of 
them supported by the principal artistes of the continent in addition to 
our own native talent—a grand spectacle and a pantomime, besides the 
almost equally troublesome revival of several established pieces—I can 
state without the possibility of contradiction, that no theatre In Europe 
of similar magnitude has produced one half of that nnmber in a similar 
period. This is only mentioned to give you an assurance that the 
season, which will begin at the ordinary period of September, shall be 
sustained by equally strenuous exertions. I should enlarge no further 
in my present address if I did not think I saw peeping from behind the 
curtain of your approbation—a smile of good feeling for those } have 
the pleasure to represent. In the name, therefore, of the united com- 
pauy of the establishment, which your favour has rendered so popular, 
I respectfully bid you farewell until the ensuing campaign. 

This address was received with the loudest applause. The rest 
of the evening’s entertainments were principally sustained by 
Carlotta Grisi, who was never in better humour, and never 
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better displayed her supremacy as absolute mistress of her 
elegant art—that art which, eloquent without speech, is one of 
the most admirable exponents of beauty. Let not your 
poets, your musicians, your painters—or the votaries of any 
art of which poetry is an element—rail at the dance, for such 
dancing as Carlotta’s is the poetry of motion. And have not 
certain of the Greek philosophers, whose keen sense of the 
beautiful will hardly be questioned, proclaimed motion the soul 
of the universe—or, in plainer words, the first principle ? 

But to recount the achievements of Carlotta, on Tuesday 
night—no easy task, by the way. In the second act of the 
opera, Carlotta introduced the Drawing-room Polka, which 
she danced with Mons, Silvain—happy Mons. Silvain! A 
Polka has always been a puzzle to us, we never understood 
the philosophy of it—it would seem to be an eternal stepping 
one foot forward, for the sake of stepping halfa foot backward 
again—after the fashion of certain Hindoos, who to prove the 
fervor of their devotion jump up two thousand steps to the 
apex of some Juggernautian fane, retrogading one step for each 
two that they have accomplished in advance, thus protracting 
their laborious exercise of faith toa period painfully indefinite. 
But the charming and spiritual Carlotta afforded us quite 
another view of the subject; with her it was a labor of joy, 
instead of toil; every step she took seemed to give her so 
much pleasure, that she must needs turn back, as who should 
say, “ Why shall I not do it again ?”’—but, half way back, by 
the prettiest caprice imaginable, she resumed her forward 
impulse, as one whose motto was essentially ‘‘ Go a head.” 
We were utterly converted to the Polka—but Carlotta can 
convert us to anything. Then, after the opera, we had the 
Truandaise, a step created by Carlotta, and developed by 
her in suchastyle of unapproachable excellence; that we 
would fain see the dancer sufficiently defiant of peril, 
and careless of reputation, as to attempt it after her. 
This 7ruandaise was as the awakening from a long and 
dull dream. We had dreamed for a whole year that 
Esmeralda was no more—but at old Drury, on Tuesday night, 
we were roused up from our state of somnolence, rubbed our 
eyes, and, lo! the fairest creature was before us, in her 
Bohemian trappings—light as air, beautiful as a sunbeam, 
floating about like a silken-winged butterfly on the bosom of 
the sleepy air. The vision which all last summer had rocked 
our fancy, which all last summer had been the cradle of our 
aspirations, which all last summer had been the shrine of our 
idolatry, and which we thought circumstance had crushed and 
and cruel time devoured, appeared once more before us in its 
golden glory! Once more the beautiful Carlotta, idealising 
the idealism of the poet Hugo, once more Carlotta in the 
guise of Esmeralda, glittered before our scarcely steadied per- 
ception, like the moon’s shadow on the calm waters. It was 
as though, suddenly, eyesight had been restored to us after a 
twelve-month’s darkness! Then gradually, and in rotation, 
the various scenes in which that fairy form had danced before 
us were presented to our mind’s eye. We saw thee, Carlotta! 
when as the water-nymph, with feet of silver thou didst run 
over sands of gold—and when, as thou didst weep by the 
shore the departure of the falsest of knights, the sea joyfully 
did run up close to thy tiny feet and gather thy tears, which 
having enclosed in shells she did convert to pearls—or when 
as the maiden of Ghent, thou didst dance in pure joy, and so 
vary thy steps that men thought thou hadst a hundred thou- 
sand feet, like the nightingale of the Spanish poet, who had a 
hundred thousand nightingales in her breast, which sang 
alternately and in concert-—we saw thee in these, and ina 
hundred other shapes of fantastic beauty—but always thyself, 
always Carlotta, the bird of lustrous plumage! And we in- 








wardly exclaimed, thy beauty can never die, oh Esmeralda ! 
Muchos siglos de hermosura 
En pocos anos de edad! 

It was indeed the essence of dancing—and the encore was 
as spontaneous as though the audience had but one throat te 
shout, and one pair of hands to clap. And then Carlotta 
repeated the 7'ruandaise, amidst fresh manifestations of delight. 
But it was amusing to see the awkward representative of the 
easy Perrot, who by the side of thy incarnate grace, Carlotta! 
was as the gaitless gander in presence of the stately swan.— 
The evening ended with the ballet of the Devil to Pay, in 
which we received much pleasure from the inimitable miming 
of Mdlle. Louise, and Mr. W. H. Payne, in the Comtesse 
and Mazourki. Mdlle Louise is also a dancer of great 
agility, and altogether a most invaluable agent in a ballet. 
Mr. Payne, whose Gulliver, last Christmas, stamped him a mi- 
mic genius of the highest order, is scarcely less excellent in the 
part of the drunkencobler. Mr. Wieland’sdancing- master is also 
a sketch full of character, overflowing with comic humour 
and hair-powder. Nor must the excellent dancing of Mdlles. 
Adcle and St. Louin, the blind fiddler of Mr. Howell, or 
the lady’s maid of Madame Giubelei be forgotten, which were 
all excellent in their way. But among these miuor lights 
shone Carlotta, like the moon among the lesser stars, in 
Horace’s ode —as she walked amidst the crowd of super- 
numeraries, it was, touse Romeo’s conceit of Juliet, “as aswan 
trooping with crows.” Her acting was nature itself—her 
dancing was beyond all compare the most finished, wonderful, 
and beautiful exhibition of the chorographic art we ever 
beheld in our experience of twinkling feet! She was applauded, 
cheered, pelted with bouquets, encored in every pas, recalled 
at the fall of the curtain, and literally overwhelmed in mani- 
festations of enthusiasm. It was as the triumph ofa conqueror! 

After her last appearance, on Monday next, Carlotta Grisi 
goes to Dublin, where she will take with her the eyes and 
the hearts of all London. Joy go with her, for she imparteth 
joy to thousands—a mere glance at her, as she trips along the 
boards, would go further than holy water in the curing of a 
leper! We shall chronicle the history of her adventures in 
the provinces, which will be supplied us from sure authorities. 





RECEPTION OF MADAME PLEYEL BY THE 
LONDON PRESS. 


The Third Recital of Madame Pleyel has called forth expres- 
sions of unanimous eulogy from the principal journals, even 
more enthusiastic than the two preceding ones :—we commence 


with ‘ 
The Times. 


“An immensely-crowded audience assembled yesterday afternoon in 
the Hanover-square Rooms, on the occasion of Madame Pleyel’s third 
recital of compositions from the modern school of pianoforte writers. 
On her entrance into the orchestra the fair pianist was received with the 
loudest applause from every part of the room ; an acknowledgment of 
the high position she has acquired in the estimation of our connoisseurs. 
The first piece in the programme was a composition of Kalkbrenner, 
denominated “ Effusio Musicale,” a work of considerable difficulty and 
elaboration. The characteristic of this piece is a combination of the 
legato, fugato, and bravura styles, in all of which Madame Pleyel dis- 
played such consummate proficiency as to bestow an importance on the 
work to which it can lay no intrinsic claim. Her delivery of the second 
theme, with the florid accompaniment for the left hand obligato, was 
perfection ; and nothing could surpass the brilliancy and clearness of the 
concluding tour de force ; nor must the rapidity and certainty with which 
the rapid octave passages were delivered be passed over without admira- 
tion. The piece was received with the loudest applause. Appealing 
equally to the artists and the laity, through the admirable interpretation 
of Madame Pleyel, it enlisted the sympathies of both. The performance 
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next in rotation consisted of two etudes, by Cramer and Kufferath, given 
without intermission; the former was a type of the ancient, the latter of 
the modern school ; though both were rendered by Madame Pleyel with 
equal propriety, the former with quietude and simplicity, the latter with 
impetuosity and abandon, a preference was manifested by the audience 
for that of Kufferath, which was encored with unanimity, and repeated 
with increased favor. After this Madame Pleyel repeated Dohler’s 
fantasia on Guillaume Teil, which she played with such success at her 
first recital. The two variations of the theme were executed with 
extreme delicacy and neatness; the modifications of forte and piano in 
the last producing a striking and original effect. This morceau concluded 
the first part with the greatest eclat, the audience unmercifully demand- 
ing an encore, which the fair pianist however judiciously declined, 
bowing her acknowledgment of the honor. In the second part, Madame 
Pleyel introduced a fantasia by Emile Prudent, on a quartet from Doni- 
zetti’s Don Pasquale. Though containing many elegant passages, and a 
delicious arpeggio variation of the principal theme, this composition is 
not otherwise remarkable than for its enormous mechanical difficulties, 
which are enough to stagger any pianist of less force than Madame 
Pleyel, and which, in the hands of the composer, who is a first rate per- 
former, never produced any favor in public. With Madame Pleyel the 
case is quite different ; she has the privilege of imparting an interest to 
whatever music she interprets, and with the somewhat insipid rifaccia- 
mento of Prudent she effected what she has often effected for works of a 
similar stamp ; the nerve and spirit of the fair pianist were irresistible, 
and a spontaneous encore was the result. In her repetition of the piece 
Madame Pleyel gave almost a new version of the whole, and one not less 
happy than that which had preceded it. The last effort of the accom- 
plished artist was the fantasia on Bellini’s Pérata, in which she has 
already produced so great a sensation at several concerts this season. 
This being encored with the utmost unanimity, Madame Pleyel substituted 
the Carnaval de Venise of Leopold de Meyer, which in her hands was a 
masterpiece of grotesque humour and sparkling fancy, combined with a 
thorough command over all the most insuperable of mechanical difficul- 
ties. ‘This excited no less a degree of enthusiasm among the audience 
than any of the preceding pieces, and but for the inevitable fatigue of 
the pianist, after performing nine long pieces in succession, and from 
memory, another encore would have been insisted upon. A third hearing 
of this most gifted pianist has entirely confirmed the favourable opinion 
we received from the first and second. Madame Pleyel is an artist in 
whom the various requisites of mechanism and the loftier qualities of 
sentiment and passion are combined in a greater degree of perfection 
than in any of her contemporaries. Though there may be some who 
equal her in particular points of execution, and others who rival her in 
peculiar modifications of expression, there is not one who can altogether 
cope with her in the sum total of acquirements—of mind and of 
anism—necessary to the complete formation of a great and 
accomplished pianist. Madame Pleyel’s reception throughout her efforts 
was in the highest degree enthusiastic, and her triumph was the more 
complete, since among the vast audience assembled, there was a host of 
our distinguished amateurs, artists, and critics.” 


A most flowery and poetical apostrophe to the talents of 
the unrivalled pianist next attracts our attention; it is from 
the columns of 


The Morning Chronicle. 

“The fairy fingers of the enchantress of the pianoforte again exercised 
their potent spell yesterday, and the instrument was made to sing like 
sweet music on the weters. What matters the school the syren selects ! 
It is her distinctive faculty to idealize everything that falls under her 
hands. ‘The most dreary and dry theme is invested with intcrest. Happy 
the composer whose inspirations Madame Pleyel undertakes to interpret ! 
for however isolated critics may seek to analyze and depreciate them, the 
masses who listen to the magic sounds are alive only to the sense of the 
beautiful in respect to theexecutant. We have no notion of a despotism 
in taste, nor a monopoly in judgment. The modern romantic school of 
pianoforte composition is not to be displaced by arbitrary rules and con- 
siderations. There are certain musicians and amateurs who would take 
the trouble to criticise the singing of a peasant in the valley or on the 
mountain top, because it was not according to rule, as if music was nut 
the universal gift of Heaven—grand in the roar of the ocean, glorious in 
the field of battle, soul-inspiring under the roof of religion, heart melting 
in the lyrical theatre. Madame Pleyel, if she thought proper, could 
out-fugue the most inveterate fugue theme ; but that is not her speciality, 
and most grateful are we that it is not. Her capubility to phenomenise 
classical compositions was fully established the other day by the perform- 
ance of Moscheles’ Sonate Symphonique. To recognise and duly appre- 
ciate Madame Pleyel, all bigotry and musty learning we cast aside. We 
wish that the peculiarities of pianists would be a little more taken into 
consideration, and that personal predilections were excluded in the ap- 
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Miscellaneous audiences will not be devoured with 
ennui, and a popular operatical subject treated in every variety of form in 
the shape of the modern fantasia, will excite, where more erudite matter 


preciation of the art. 


mesmerises the hearer. Madame Pleyel creates a sensation, because she 
symbolizes the music she plays. When she gives the Pirata of Kalk- 
brenner, the William Teil of Dohler, or the Don Pasquale quatuor of 
Emile Prudent, the story is suggested ; the notes or passages themselves, 
composed for executive display, are not, with her, mere finger exercises, 
but a poetic story as exquisitely sung as if the most refined and impas- 
sioned voice was singing them. But to attain this great «harm of Pleyel, 
it must be borne in mind that the first thing to be acquired was a thorough 
mastery over every imaginable pianoforte intricacy. She sits, therefore, 
perfectly undismayed; she is sure of her passage-playing, whether in a 
storm of octaves, or in the most brilliant variations with three or four 
subjects going on at the same time. But with all this sure mechanism, 
she touches the tenderest strings of feeling—she discourses eloquently 
in the Janguage of passion. Her dexterity never dismays the hearer— 
the ease and self-enjoyment of the task are too palpable to excite alarm. 
She sports waywardly with tremendous combinations. With bold and 
hazardous daring, her touch is stilll deliciously feminine, and in piano 
passages it has the power of exciting the most fervent emotions. The 
more we hear Madame Pleyel the more do we feel that, as the poetess of 
the pianoforte, she has never been approached. In addition to the pieces 
we have named, she performed an effusion musicale by Kalkbrenner, and 
studies by Cramer and Kuffcrath, so that there was no lack of variety in 
the scheme. We have not alluded to encores and enthusiasm—those are 
a matter of course: but it was curious to watch the excitement of the 
prodigious assemblage that filled the Hanover-square Rooms yesterday. 
Pischek and a Madame Fleury were the vocalists. The latter has great 
executive powers. Hatton’s beautiful sorgs of “‘ Mother and Daughter” 
and “ The Messenger” were finely sung by Pischek, accompanied by the 
clever composer.” 

The following notice, more calm and critical, but not less 
warmly eulogistic, is from 


The Morning Herald. 

“Madame Pleyel gave her third and last pianoforte Recital yesterday 
morning at the Hanover-square Rooms before the most brilliant and 
crowded audience that has yet attended her performances. The novelties 
in the programme were the Effusio Musicale by Kalkbrenner, and the 
Etudes of Cramer and Kufferath. The former exacts not only an im- 
mense command over the perplexities and elaborations of mechanism, 
but a large variety of style on the part of the executant. It is by turns 
brilliant, grave, capricious, and passionate. In all the works of Kalk- 
brenner there is no example wherein he aims at so high a flight as in 
this, which is rich in harmonic combination and contrapuntal ingenuity. 
In the opening adegio, formed after a model furnished by Hummel, 
Madame Pleyel displayed that conjunction of grand and expressive 
reading with ready execution and fluency of decoration, which has 
chiefly gained her the supremacy she enjoys among contemporary 
pianists. In the passages of octaves in the finale, her rapidity and neat- 
ness were equally admirable; and in the snatches of fugue with which 
the work is interspersed, her firm touch and distinct notation of the 
subjects gave a double zest to their quaint rhythm and abrupt phrase- 
ology. ‘The Etudes consisted of the delicious old study in F in Cramer’s 
first book, and the one in E minor in the second book of Kufferath. 
The first, which embodies a charming melody running through a florid 
dispersion of arpeggios, is well known to all practising pianists. It gave 
Madame Pleyel an opportunity of developing her consummate power 
over the sustained canto. The second study is a composition quite of 


another kind. Kufferath, an excellent musician, resident at Brussels, is 
in great vogue on the Continent as a pianoforte composer. fis school 
is that of Mendelssohn’s, whom he obviously imitates. The Etude 


played yesterday is one of his most showy. Madame Pleyel’s perf .rmance 
of it was wonderfully clever and impulsive, and it was encored with 
acclamation. The abundant trails de force which it contains were 
rende:ed with amazing vigour, and the melody was never lost sight of in 
the intricate maze of its embellishments. Of the fantasias of Dohler, 
Prudent, and Kalkbrenner, and of the matchless style in which they are 
developed by Madame Pleyel, we have already spoken. Allthe executive 
and intellectual qualities we have previously apostrophised, were again 
disclosed, and, if possible, with augmented effect. ‘The last two were 
encored; end in the second case Madame Pleyel gave her Carnival 
variations in lieu. ‘The three recitals, in short, have served to identify 
this lady in the estimation of the London amateurs and professors as not 
only one of the most finished pianists that the annals of music can 
adduce, but as one who, in many points of style and mechenism— 
especially in those of the cantabile, andin an astonishing power possessed 
over the nuances of expression and the modifications of tone amidst all 
kinds of constructive obstacles—is positively altogether unrivalled and 
incomparable.’’ 
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- Our last citation for the present, is from the fashionable 


pages of : 
The Morning Post. 


“ The third and last recital of this extraordinary pianiste took place 
yesterday afterncon, when the rooms in Hanover-square literally over- 
flowed with visitors. Madame Pleyel introduced two new pieces into 
her programme, the whole of which she played from memory. Kalk- 
brenner’s Effusio Musicale is well denominated; it involves a mixture of 
short movements in various styles, not excluding the fugato. Its diffi- 
culties are enormous ; the utmost degree of manual dexterity is demanded, 
no less than a mastery of continually changing expression. That Madame 
Pleyel possesses these requisites in perfection has been already amply 
proved—her execution of the rapid traits d’octaves, her matchless neat- 
ness and equality in the delivery of running passages in every modification 
of tone, and her immense ieft-hand power were all brought admirably 
into play; and then, in the adagio with which the effusio sets out, the 
least diffuse and best conducted portion of the work, her pure and natural 
expression, her grace and facility in the choice and disposition of embel- 
lishment, her endless resources of jioriture, and her original manner of 
rounding and finishing off the cadences, were displayed with astonishing 
effect. Madame Pleyel is, indeed, unrivalled in the fancy and elegance 
of her ornaments, and the impetuosity and passion of her tempo rubato ; 
the uncountable quantity of grace-notes with which she colours and 
diversifies a theme, are surprising alike as feats of mechanical aptitude 
and as the ebullitions of inexhaustible invention. The crisp and well 
enunciated manner in which the fair pianiste gave out the fugued passages, 
made us long to hear her in one of the masterly fugues of Handel or 
Bach. The effusio was responded to by loud and general applause. The 
studies of Cramer and Kafferath are as unlike as light and darkness ; the 
natural simplicity of the former contrasted strongly with the capricious 
waywardness of the latter. In Cramer, Madame Pleyel was all grace, 
nature, and repose—into Kufferath she threw the entire abandon of her 
style. The ‘‘ Cramer” selected from his first book was the delicious 
cantabile study in F major, with a florid left-hand obligato accompani- 
ment—the “ Kufferath,” in E minor, a sort of combination of the rest- 
less energy of Mendelssohn and the large and brilliant bravura of Thal- 
berg, is one of the best efforts of that admirable young composer, who, 
though a Prussian by birth, and a pupil of Dr. Mendelssohn, is a resident 
in Belgium, where he has written his most noted works, and achieved 
the major part of his reputation. Madame Pleyel has done Kufferath 
good service by executing his studies on the Continent, and he has now 
to thank her for introducing him to the London public. The manner in 
which the great pianiste interpreted both studies was irreproachable, and 
showed her complete acquaintance with the yery opposite schools of 
which they are specimens. Both were received with loud applause, and 
the latter encored with enthusiasm. The Guillaume Tell of Dihler, the Don 
Pasquale of Prudent, and the Pirata of Kalkbrenner, have each more than 
once called forth all our expressions of admiration, from the wonderful 
perfection of Madame Pleyel’s interpretation of them, to which, indeed, 
they owe all their attraction—for intrinsically, though effective morceauxr 
de salon, they are but pale reflexes of what has been often and better 
accomplished by Thalberg and Herg. The “ Dohler,” never so well 
played, was received with acclamations—and the “ Prudent’’ and the 
‘“« Kalkbrenner” were both encored vociferously. In place of the latter 
Madame Pleyel introduced the ‘“ Carnaval de Venise” of Leopold de 
Meyer, which created an absolute furore among the audience. Thus 
Madame Pleyel, by success after success, triumph after triumph—each 
success and each triumph more brilliant and complete than its precursor 
—has established hersclf in England, without fear of question, in the 
exalted position which the continental critics have already long assigned 
to her—that of the most variously endowed and poetical of existing 
pianists. She has proved herself a proficient in every department of the 
modern school, and it remains for the eighth and last Philharmonic con- 
cert to establish her equally no less an adept in one severer and more 
intellectual. That Madame Pleyel will pass this grave tribunal with 
equal honour we have not the slightest doubt—or the unexampled enthu- 
siasm excited by the concert of yesterday must be of little account.” 


In speaking of Madame Pleyel’s successes in England, the 
Belgique Musicale concludes in these words.—‘ This triumph 
does honor not only to our great artist, but to the English 
public, which has not always given proofs of taste and healthy 
judgment in musical matters.” Considering that this proceeds 
from a writer who never was in England, and is ignorant alto- 

ether of English character, and from a paper printed in 
Brisesele where Madame Pleyel lived five years unnoticed, 
this is about as unblushing a piece of impertinence as ever 
proceeded even from a Belgian. Until Paris told them so, 





the Brussels folks, with Fétis and the prodigious X. X. at 
their head, were quite unaware that they had a great artist 
among them! 





HKrs, Bishop and Pir. Bochsa. 


(From the Brussels “ Emancipation.” ) 


Tue two concerts given by Mrs. Bishop and Mr. 
Bochsa, produced a great sensation in the world of true 
connoisseurs and artists. Mrs. Bishop, who has held 
with so much success the rank of prima donna at Naples, 
presented herself under the most brilliant auspices, and 
justified by her fine method, and the excellent style of 
her vocalisation, the admiration of the ultramontane public, a 
public so difficult, and endowed with such perfect instinct of 
the good. Mrs. Bishop has more than one feature of resem- 
blance with Mad. Pasta; she has energy, soul, and a powerful 
and tragic expression. Her voice is developed by degrees ; 
but its tone is pure and sonorous. Besides which, Mrs. 
Rishop is familiar with every difficulty of vocalisation. . Her 
scale passages and arpeggios are remarkable for correctness 
and equality. She has an admirable shake, and preserves the 
utmost neatness in the middle of executive feats of the greatest 
boldness. In a word, Mrs. Bishop was welcomed by the 
public of Brussels as a great vocalist. Mr. Bochsa has for a 
long time held a distinguished rank among composers and 
executants. Mr. Bochsa, who has written charming comic 
operas,* pretty melodies, and clever concertos, was almost the 
inventor of the harp. At all events, he submitted that ancient 
and venerable instrument to the test of a revolution. He 
perfected it in all respects, and invented most of the new 
forms of execution now in vogue. But it would not be 
rendering him justice to speak only of his unique and extraor- 
dinary execution, which, for thirty years, proclaimed him the 
harpist par excellence. Mr. Bochsa has one of the most re- 
markable organizations for music, in an age which boasts so 
many wonderful musicians ; and while we admire him in the 
concerto and in the fantasia, we admire him still more in 
improvisation. He there shews himself at once an inventive 
genius anda profound harmonist, full of originality, abound- 
ing in fanciful passages, and rich and various in his modula- 
tions. He obtained immense success in both sotrees, and we 
cannot too strongly advise all true amateurs to go and listen 
to this admirable artist. 





Pullien’s Concerts BD’ Hte. 


Tue untiring and universal Jullien is in the field again. 
Just when we thought all the musical interest of the year 
was expiring, and were at the point of chanting the dirge of 
the departed season, up rises Jullien, and in posters one hundred 
feet in length, and advertisements of .a column, announces a 
series of concerts for half June and half July; the vocal and 
instrumental attractions of which make most of the benefit 
concerts look pale, and entitle them, superlatively, to the 
epithet of “ monster.” Who but Jullien would have ventured 
on such a speculation, and who but Jullien could possibly 
have carried it out with success? It is absurd for any other 
adventurer to tread upon that domain which long experience, 
knowledge of the subject, and matchless business habits, have 
made exclusively and wholly Jullien’s. The kingdom of the 
“ promenade” belongs to Jullien, and therein he reigns and 
ought to reign despotic. No one knows so well how to 





organise, to announce, to perfect, and to conduct this 
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peculiar species of musical entertainment. No one else 
has either his spirit of adventure, or his vast originality of 
invention. He has knocked on the head the old adage, 
“ There is nothing new under the sun;” in his pericranium 
there is ever something brewing, and something that has all 
the attributes of novelty. The ‘Concerts D’ Ete,” his last 
speculation, have succeeded in spite of every obstacle, and in 
the teeth of general opinion. We always thought they would 
succeed, for Jutuien was the speculator. The expense must 
needs be enormous. Look at the list of artists engaged— 
Pischek, Vieuxtemps, Sivori, Sainton, Rousselot, Haus- 
mann, Miss Birch, the Misses Williams, Hoelzel, the Gold- 
bergs, with Koenig, Barret, Baumann, Jarrett, Prospére, 
Richardson, Lazarus, Harper, and fifty other eminent artists 
in the band. In the height of summer too—and of a summer 
such as has not been experienced for thirty years—so unen- 
duringly and suffocatingly hot! But Jullien projected it, and 
as we say of John Parry’s encores, it has succeeded of course. 
We have attended several of the concerts, and admired the 
fairy-like prospect of the theatre, rendered more fairy-like 
by the fairy forms of the ladies, with whose bright company 
the private boxes have been nightly ornamented—and the 
animated and brilliant appearance of the public boxes and 
galleries—and the bustle and excitement of the promenade— 
and the variety, excellence, and cheapness of the refreshments— 
and amidst this crowd, and bustle, and excitement, the invigo- 
rating and healthy coolness of the temperature, secured by 
some admirable process of ventilation, due to the ingenuity 
and foresight of M. Jullien. We have been delighted with 
the enthusiasm produced by the exertions of the celebrated 
artists engaged—we have been in fact pleased with all and 
everything that we heard and saw—and were forced to own 
that the success achieved by Jullien, was a result only due to 
his enterprise, sagacity, and perseverance. 





Doseph Mayon, 
(Continued from our last.) 


Arter this account of Haydn’s life, which is placed as 
much as possible in chronological order, we shall now proceed 
te collect the most prominent traits in his character, and a few 
of his opinions respecting the science in particular. Haydn 
was very religiously inclined, and adhered faithfully to the 
faith in which he was educated. He was most firmly per- 
suaded that the fate of every man is under the guiding hand 
of Providence; that God would recompense both the good 
and the evil, and that all talents are derived from heaven. 
All his large scores begin with the words In Nomine Domini ; 
and conclude with Laus Deo, or Soli Deo Gloria. He used 
often to say, “* Whenever I am at a loss in composing, I take 
my rosary in hand, walk a few times round the room, and 
pray afew Ave Marias, and then my ideas return.” In reli- 
gion he found the strongest consolation in his bodily weakness ; 
and during the last years of his life he was quite familiar with 
the thoughts of death, and made it his daily care to prepare 
for it. Without speculating on points of faith, he implicitly 
received every doctrine taught in the Romish church ; by this 
means he found true satisfaction and peace of mind. In the 
year 1807 and 1808 he took a coach to go to the cloisters of 
St. Servitus, on the feast of St. Perigrinus, the patron of 
invalid legs, in order to hear mass. In 1809 he drew up a 


sketch of his last will, in his own hand-writing, which begins 
thus :—“ In the name of the most holy Trinity. The uncer- 
tainty of the time when it shall please my Creator to call me 








to himself, in his boundless mercy, has induced me, whilst I 
am still in possession of perfect health, to make known my 
last will respecting the little property which I have remaining. 
My soul I resign to its most gracious Creator ; but my body 
shall be placed in consecrated ground, after the Roman 
Catholic custom. For my soul I leave ~~ so much, for 
holy masses, &c. &c.” While in England he inserted the 
following in his journal :—‘ On the 26th of August, 1794, 
I went to Waverley Abbey, forty miles from London, to Sir 
Charles Rich’s, a tolerable violoncello player. Here I saw 
the ruins of an abbey which had stood 600 years; I must con- 
fess my heart has often been overpowered at the consideration 
of that time when everything in England was under the influ- 
ence of my religion.” We ought not, however, to suppose 
from this trait that Haydn was intolerant: he regarded every 
man as his brother, and left him to the enjoyment of his own 
opinions. His devotion was not of that gloomy kind which 
delights in self-inflicted penance ; but partook of a serene, 
conciliating, and condescending character. It is in this spirit 
his sacred music is written. His ‘ Creation” in particular is 
eminently distinguished by the impress of his pious and pri- 
meval mind; and it is for this reason that these compositions 
of his are better written than those of a hundred other masters. 
He says himself, ‘* when I had half of my composition ready, 
I first perceived that I had succeeded. Never was I so devout 
as during the time of composing the “Creation.” I daily fell 
on my knees, and prayed to God to grant me power to perform 
the work well.” Whoever reads this must be powerfully re- 
minded of the age of Albrecht Durer, and other musicians of 
German antiquity. In the same unaffected and unornamented 
style they ascribed what they did, not to their own genius, but 
to him who had conferred the gift. The natural consequence 
of Haydn’s piety was his modesty ; since he did not look upon 
his talents as his own work, but as a kind of a boon of heaven, 
for which gratitude was justly due. A pianoforte player from 
Paris once visited Haydn, and thus addressed him with theatri- 
cal pomp :—‘ You are Haydn, the great Haydn; people 
should worship you on their knees! You should be approached 
as a being of superior order!” ‘* Ah! my dear Sir,” replied 
Haydn, “ do not talk in that strain ; consider me only as a 
man, to whom God has given a talent and a good heart: J 
make no higher pretensions.” ‘I will tell you what provokes 
me,” replied the other, looking round the room; “ you ought 
to live in a splendid place; your garden should be ten times 
larger; you should drive your coach and six; and associate 
with the great.” Haydn gave him the following answer :— 
“ All this don’t agree with my desires. In my youth I had 
to struggle with very great difficulty, and even then I laboured 
to earn sufficient to maintain myself in old age, free from care. 
Thank God this is now the case; I possess a convenient 
dwelling , have three or four dishes on my table, and a good 
glass of wine : I can dress in fine linen, and if £ choose to ride, 
a hired coach is good enough for me! besides I have been 
acquainted with emperors, kings, and many grcat nobles, who 
have said many things which might tend to flatter me; but I 
would not live oa terms of intimacy with such people. I 
prefer conversing with those of my own condition.” Haydn 
was so little ashamed of his low origin, and of his poor rela- 
tions, many of whom were shoemakers, and others farmers 
and common tradesmen, that he used frequently to make 
mention of them. Of his own works he expressed himself 
thus :—‘‘ Sunt mala mixta bonis; some are good, and others 
bad children; and here and there is a changeling.” Never 
was any one more willing to allow others merit than Haydn. 
He confessed that he had learned the most of that which he 
knew, from Emanuel Bach ; he likewise spoke in terms of the 
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highest respect for Gluck, Handel, and his early instructors. 
When he was summoned to Prague, to the coronation of the 
Emperor Leopold II., he wrote—‘‘ Where Mozart is, Haydn 
eannot appear.” He repeated, with tears in his eyes, and 
deeply affected, ‘The loss of Mozart is irreparable ; his per- 
formance on the piano I shall never forget: it touched the 
heart.” When Cherubini returned from Vienna to Paris, in 
March 1806, he begged Haydn to give him one of his original 
seores. Haydn gave him the score of a symphony, which is 
now particularly admired in Paris, and said to him, “ Allow 
me to call myself your father in music, and you my son.” 
Cherubini melted into tears of sorrow. With all his modest 
Giffidence, Haydn was far from being ignorant of his own 
qualifications. He was wont to say, “‘I know that God has 
given me a share of abilities, and acknowledge it with gratitude: 
I think, moreover, I have done my part in benefiting the 
world with my labours.” On another occasion he said, 
“When a master has published two or three distinguished 
works, his fame is then established; his creation will remain, 
and the seasons themselves will wait upon him.” Reading 
once the review of his compositions, in which he was blamed 
for a false fifth, he observed: ‘‘ These gentlemen think them- 
sélves very wise to discover this ; but if I were to commence 
critic how many faults might I find!” He once said, that 
being in company with K. and Mozart, he had one of his new 
quartettes performed, in which were several bold omissions. 
“That sounds strange,” said K. to Mozart; “‘ would you 
have written so?” ‘: Hardly,” replied Mozart, “and I can tell 
you why ; because neither you nor I would have had such an 
idea.” Haydn had a cabinet which was full of snuff-boxes, 
watches, rings, medals, and other presents, which he had re- 
eeived from the Emperors and Kings of Austria, Prussia, 
Russia, Spain, France, and Naples. ‘ Whenever my life 
becomes tedious,” says he, ‘‘I look all these things over, and 
rejoice at the thought of being honoured all over Europe.” 
When Lord Nelson passed through Vienna, he begged to have 
an dld pen, which Haydn had used in his compositions, and in 
return presented him his own watch. The French Generals 
Maret; Soult, and other distinguished officers, being in Vienna 
at the close of the year 1805, paid him a visit, and he made 
them write their names in a book. As long as he had his 
health he was much pleased with the visits of strangers travel- 
ling through Vienna. A friend expressed to him his surprize 
that he ventured, notwithstanding his weakness, to attend the 
above-mentioned scene in the university hall, on the 27th 
May, 1806. He answered, “ The consideration of my health 
was not powerful enough to restrain me; it was not the first 
time Haydn had received similar honours, and I wished to 
shew that I was still able to bear them.” On the establishment 
of the order of Leopold, 1808, for meritorious Austrians, it 
was hoped that this honour would have been distributed 
amongst musicians, and Haydn was congratulated upon it 
before hand. This distinction would have given him great 
pleasure. ‘‘ Then,” said he, “ there would have been Sir J. 
Haydn, Knight, as Gluck was once. It is only a pity I have 
no children who might reap the benefit.” He wished to tell 
the emperor on this occasion, that of the many pieces he had 
written, the hymn of God preserve the Emperor Francis was 
always one of his favourites. An innocent ironical tone, 
which the English call humour, was a principal trait in 
Haydn’s character. He soon discovered the comic side of a 
subject, and whoever was only an hour in his company, could 
observe the spirit of national liveliness so characteristic of the 
Austrians. In his compositions this humour is very striking; 
and his Allegros and Rondos in particular are quite adapted, 
by a light transition, from an apparent seriousness, to the 








utmost degtee of the comic, so as to excite the risibility of the 


audience to the most excessive merriment. In proof of this 
may be mentioned his farewell symphony, which is a complete 
musical joke. Even bodily pains could not entirely depress 
Haydn’s mind ; and if a visitor found him at first in low 
spirits, yet at parting, although with a heavy heart, the last 
word would be, * Long live the pretty girls,” or any such 
droll expression, contrasting with his situation. He had 
always something civil to say to the ladies; and it gave the 
old gentleman much amusement to play the part of a fond 
‘lover, although he paid the utmost regard to propriety ; and 
would sometimes say, “ that is a part of my trade.” Wehere 
insert a few entertaining anecdotes which Haydn entered in 
his journal when in England. Before commencing the first 
piece which was about to be performed in a great concert, the 
kettle-drummer begged of the conductor to wait a little, as his 
drums were not tuned. “Then,” said the other, who was im- 
patient to begin, “ you may transpose them.” I stopped five 
weeks at the seat of Mr. Brassy, the banker, 12 miles from 
London. N.B. Mr Brassy once cursed, because he had too much 
good luck in the world.—Smorfie d’un Virtuoso. Tenducci, 
when singing his favourite air, in the ladies concert, paused a 
moment to recollect the cadence’; at this very instant the 
watchman roared out, half past eleven o'clock, and a burst of 
laughter ensued, which put an end to the air. In everything 
which concerned him, and in all his business, Haydn was very 
attentive to order and regularity. His room was always neat 
and clean; every piece of furniture stood in its right place, 
and even his papers and notes on the piano were laid quite 
straight, and not confusedly mixed together. As soon as he 
rose in the morning he dressed himself completely, so that he 
had only to take his stick and hat whenever he wished to go ; 
a habit which he had acquired in his former years, when he 
was often called unexpectedly to attend his Prince. When- 
ever he expected a visit, he put a brilliant ring on his finger, 
and decorated his coat with the red ribbon to which the city 
medal was suspended. He looked his accounts over every 
evening, in order, as he said, that his people might not overstep 
their bounds. As he had not acquired the degree of comfort 
he possessed without much exertion and industry, and that 
not tiJl he had reached an advanced age, he therefore considered 
evey unnecessary expenditure as a folly. He had but few 
wants ; simple habits were become second nature to him, and 
he felt a pride in keeping his expenditure within his income. 
With his savings he assisted his relations. In the year 1800 
the French took from his brother Michael in Salzburg, (who 
died on the 8th of August, 1806,) his little property and two 
silver watches. Hadyn sent him instead, a gold watch and a 
snuff-box, and promised him money as soon as he received 
his interest. To another brother, who was appointed tenorist 


‘to Prince Esterhazy so late as in his 60th year, he gave some 


assistance every year for 25 years, towards a journey to the 
Baths at Baden. He once said, “ I live less for myself than 
for my poor relations ; and should like to leave them some- 
thing. This day, a shoemaker, who wishes to marry my 
niece, a widow with four children, applied to me for a capital 
of 1000 guilders : if I were to live higher I could not do this, 
as I have promised to give it him.” In his will every one of his 
sister’s children were remembered ; the chief heir was Matthew 
Frohlich, a blacksmith in Rohrau, a son of his sister Theresa. 
He also left the sum of six-thousand guilders to his 
servant, John Esler, the son of a music writer of Prince 
Esterhazy’s. This man had served him eighteen years. 
The same amount went to a female servant. Amongst 
other legacies was one to a young woman named Anna 
Bochholzin, of 100 guilders which was thus worded; *“ Because 
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her grandfather once lent me 150 guilders, without taking 
interest, when I was young, and in the greatest distress. It 
is now 50 years ago since I repaid him.” If Reichardt, the 
chapel master, had been more correctly informed of Haydn’s 
circumstances, he would not have loaded him with the sus- 
picion of avarice, in his letters on Vienna. The following fact 
proves how ill-founded this aspersion is. Haydn left a small 
sum to one of his nieces who carried on the shoe-making trade, 
and made the following observation in his will : ‘ If she should 
be hardy enough to present a written demand on me, I here 
with declare it to be nu]] and void, since I have liquidated debts 
of her extravagant husband to the amount of nearly 6000 
guilders.” Is a miser capable of such a sacrifice? and yet 
this niece was only one of many relations, whom Haydn had 
to assist ; and he very seldom sent any empty away. On the 
whole, Haydn was by no means able to live expensively. 
We have before remarked, that with all his diligence and 
industry, and notwithstanding his extraordinary talents, he 
had only saved 2000 guilders in his 60th year! Till then 
the most of his compositions were either very badly, or not at 
all paid; and no great sum could he save from his salary of 
800 guilders. At his death the property was found to be 
15,000 guilders capital, and the whole of the legacies amounted 
to somewhat short of 60,000 guildersin Bank notes, and there- 
fore was not more than 12,000 dollars. Who then needs be 
surprised that Haydn lived in very little style, when his means 
were sosmall? He had too noble a mind to contract debts, to 
make a boast of his charities, or to abuse the goodness of his 
prince, who never denied him anything. A miser in Haydn’s 
situation would without doubt have applied his money to differ- 
ent purposes. Haydn’s fine taste was a happy gift of nature, 
improved by persevering study. Whoever heard him conversing 
on the science, would not have taken him for so great a master ; 
and the observation of Kant was exemplified in his behaviour : 
** That the author of a production, which bears the stamp of 
genius, does not know himself how the ideas were produced in 
his imagination, and cannot do the same regularly and syste- 
matically at his pleasure ; nor can he by means of rules and 
instructions impart to others the faculty of producing similar 
works,” 
FINIS. 





Dramatic intelligence. 


Frencu Prays.—Gentit Bernarp.—Such is the title of 
the new play for which the English language has no cognate 
appellative. In the programme it is entitled a vaudeville ; 
but a vaudeville in five acts is as monstrous as a farce in five 
acts would be with us—as regards the title, we say, consider- 
ing that most of our modern comedies, or things dignified by 
that name, are nothing more; however, we shall not quarrel 
with the author on this score, but proceed to give our impres- 
sions, allowing him the full benefit of the unpretending title 
he has chosen to prefix to his work. As an esthetical com- 
position it is, as the French have it, fort peu de chose; as a 
vehicle to display the talents of a particular actor it is not 
devoid of merit ; at all events, it fulfils one of the principal 
desiderata in dramatic literature, that of being very amusing. 
The scene passes in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
thus described by the unfortunate Gilbert in his first satire :— 

“ Eh! quel temps fut jamais en vices plus fertile.” 

And again, 

“ Et l’on préche les meeurs jusque dans la Pucelle |” 

Gentil Bernard was one of the authors of this period of 
heartless voluptuousness and callous depravity. From Vol- 








taire he received the cognomen of Gentil ; his verses, now but 
little read, are of the school of Parny, neatly worded and 
prettily rounded, licentious in the extreme, and with occasional 
brilliant sallies of wit, but principally directed against the 
mysteries of religion, and the most sacred ties of society. - In 
short, he is a worthy disciple of the school of Voltaire, dealing 
in low ribaldry and sarcastic blasphemy. Such was the author 
of the ‘* Art d’aimer,” and it is on his achievements that the 
present vaudeville has been founded, In the first act we find 
Bernard a clerk at an attorney's (procureur)—perhaps convey- 
ancer would be the better translation, or rather, a mixture - of 
both—he has already conceived the idea of his poem; but to 
work out this idea requires something more than a few vague 
theories, and a natural aptness for rhyming ; in short, he lacks 
practice. He begins by trying it on the /aitigre ; and on being 
surprised by Madame Jaspin, the attorney’s wife, he fancies he 
perceives symptoms of love in the warmth of her indignation 
at his thus degrading himself, and he resolves to profit by the 
discovery. Madame Jaspin is a woman of some pretensions 
to virtue, whose husband affects the vices of the aristocracy, 
and has cast a longing eye upon no less a personage than 
Madlle. Salle (Mademoiselle Martelleur), the first danseuse of 
the académie. Madame Jaspin has the greatest possible desire 
to remain an honest woman, and to effect this end has forced 
her husband to send away three of his clerks, her too susceptible 
heart having felt itself in jeopardy, because the first had a 
splendid set of teeth, the second large black eyes which trans- 
pierced her through and through, and the third for some other 
reason equally satisfactory. At this rate her husband has 
only Gentil Bernard left to do all the business of the office ; 
and with an infatuation on which husbands peculiarly pride 
themselves, he will not consent 30 part with him on any terms. 
Bernard having been sent to Madlle. Salle with money, is 
mistaken at first by the lady for a young sprig of nobility, and 
is put to a severe ordeal; but having stupidly stated the fact 
that he is the attorney’s clerk, is expelled iu the most sum- 
mary manner. On his return to the office he is the bearer of 
two letters, one from Madlle. Salle to his master, and another 
from a certain Latulipe (Mr. Lafont) to his mistress; and, 
as is natural in scenic matters, these letters get into the 
wrong hands, and cause a vast deal of mischief to all parties 
concerned. The husbandwho has trodden the conjugal vow 
uder foot, does not choose to submit to the same treatment 
from his wife. 


Mais la corruption, & son comble portée, 

Dans ces riches hétels ne s’est point arrétée, 

Le peuple imitateur suit l’exemple des grands, 

Et les mémes travers diffament tous les rangs. 

GILBERT. 
He consequently resolves to assume the disguise of Bernard, 

a preceptor of the university, and director of Madame’s con- 
science; but he is forestalled by Gentil Bernard, who, sent 
out to request the worthy man’s attendance, appears in that 
character himself, and obtains from the lady an avowal of her 
former passion for Latulipe, and a confession of a present at- 
tachment for himtelf. Another knock is heard, and another 
Bernard appears, who is no other than Latulipe, whose letter 
had fallen into the hands of Mr. Jaspin; a third knock is 
heard, and the confusion is still worse confounded by the ap- 
pearance of a third Bernard, who turns out to be the husband. 
Before anything can be cleared up, a fourth knock is heard, 
and another Bernard appears, the real Simon Pure himself ; 
an explanation is entered into, a scene of mutual recrimination 
takes place, and Gentil Bernard is thrown on the wide world, 
and resolves to cut the law, and live by the help of the muses. 
The second act rises upon @ne of those numerous guingettes 
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(pleasure-gardens), where a number of grisettes are assembled, 
and pleasure is the order of the day. Gentil Bernard arrives, 
and joins the party, drinks with Latulipe, after a mutual re- 
cognition, and is persuaded by him to join the regiment ; he 
now gets a lesson of the recruiting sergeant on the “ art of 
love,” among the class called grisettes, and proves its efficacy 
by robbing Latulipe of his mistress. The quarrel,a very pretty 
quarrel, as Sir Lucius O’ Trigger would have it, is made up for 
the present ; but Latulipe is resolved to have satisfaction, and 
has that of being run through the body by his rival. The third 
act finds our hero secretary to a Samuel Bernard, a rich finan- 
cier, but his position has improved ; his verses are read at court 
and in the fashionable world ; yet his patron does not care a 
straw for ought beyond the commissariat department, and he 
threatns the poet with instant dismissal. This, however, 
would spoil the young gentleman’s experiments on Madame la 
Marquise de Sombreuse (Madlle. Lory), with whom he is in 
love, and who is the future wife of the financier. This Samuel 
has also msde certain proposals to Madlle. Salle, who arrives 
at his hotel to give him a lesson of savoir-vivre ; but meeting 
with Gentil Bernaad she makes him the instrument of her 
vengeance by giving hima lesson out of the Duc de Richelieu’s 
portfolio, which the Duke had never found inefficient. He 
has to choose between indifference, melancholy, and insolence ; 
chance falls upon the last and he enacts a scene with the Mar- 
chioness, which ruins his hopes in that quarter, although he 
subsequently obtains his pardon through the medium of some 
verses in her possession, throws himself at her feet, and being 
caught in the very act by the man of finance, is without cere- 
mony thrown out of the window into the street ; he alights in 
a market-gardener’s cart, and kisses the gardener’s daughter 
to try a new course of experiments. Act the fourth finds him 
in the country, where he hasconcealed himself from the 
vengeance of the rich Bernard ; here he further improves his 
subject-matter, is laughed out of his courtly style of making 
love, and becomes a pupil of Jean Maclon’s, who has taken to 
him a wife on the day of our poet’s arrival. The peasant has 
an immense desire to see the Bastille and the Dome of the 
Invalides, so much so, that at the instigation of Gentil 
Bernard, he consents to change clothes with the latter, takes 
his name, and is carried off by the King’s guard to Paris in 
one of the Royal coaches, leaving our rascally poet to take 
care of his bride, to whom, by the way, he recommends on 
leaving, to mind and goat sleep and her aunt’s until his return. 
The fifth act takes place at Madille. Salle’s house, she alone is 
wanting to complete his work; he is shown into a room in 
which there are three closets, all of which are occupied, and 
on attempting to step out upon the balcony, he finds that 
tenanted also. This we consider as rather too severe of the 
authors; however, Gentil Berna d conceals himself behind the 
window-curtains, is a witness to the astonishment of the four 
gentlemen, who all appear together at a given signal, and 
overhears a plot to punish him for his presumption, to be 
carried out by Samuel Bernard, Jaspin, the peasant, and 
Latulipe, presided over by Madile. Salle. On their retiring 
the poet appears, and obtains from the danseuse the promise 
that if he can prove that he has spoken the truth, he shall 
obtain his reward. This he does by assembling the ladies, 
and extracting from each an avowal of her love. His poem 
is now complete, and the curtain falls. As a composition, 
written to display the talents of Madlle, Déjazet alone, it is 
certainly superior to the ordinary run of such productions ; 
the acting would, however, have redeemed a much feebler 
work than this. Madlle. Déjazet was full of humour, vivacity, 
and animal spirits; with her the story never flags; she is full 
of buoyancy, and her bye play and pantomime are excellent, 





rather hazardé at times, but we have no right to complain of 
what was evidently much relished both by the English and 
French part of the audience. Her singing, if not artistically 
pure, was eminently characteristic, more particularly a duet 
between her and M. Lafont in the second act ‘* Marchons en 
avant—ran plan, plan, plan, &c.,” which was unanimously 
encored.' M. Lafont was as usual inimitably droll. On 
taking leave of the grisettes in the second act we were quite 
taken by surprise when the soldiers, singing a chorus, danced 
off the stage arm-in-arm, M. Lafont bringing up the rear ; 
this ludicrous exit drew down a Homeric shout of laughter, 
in which we heartily joined. Neither must we forget to 
mention the love scene in the fourth act, in which Madlle. 
Déjazet played the part of a rustic lover to perfection; we 
also compliment Madlle. Heloise on the manner in which she 
played her part. Madlle. Martelleur was charming both in 
her acting and toilette, the latter is the peculiar province of 
French women; few can equal, none excel them, and Madlle. 
Martelleur is a perfect mistress of the mysteries of the art. 
Her head-dress, with the hair combed back, and powdered 
a la Louis XV. became admirably her soft and delicately 
moulded features. Her acting was eminently spiritual and 
intelligent. M. Cartigny has a rich vein of humour, which 
never flags or tires. Tie other parts were respectably done, 
and we retired, delighted with every one, even the authors, 
Messrs. Dumanoir and Clairville. The season is now drawing 
to a close, we shall have Madlle. Rachel after next week, and 
leap into the higher realms of tragedy. Of a surety the 
subscribers to this elegant little Theatre are bound to testify 
their gratitude to Mr, Mitchell for his spirited conduct in 
catering for their amusement; we sincerely trust that the 
state of lis exchequer will prove that the public has responded 
in an efficient manner, to his excellent management. 
J. de C e. 

HaymMarkeET.—The engagement of the Misses Cushman, 
united to the attraction of Madame Thillon’s performances, 
has given a new impetus to the proceedings at this admirable 
establishment. We shall speak of the performance of “ Twelfth 
Night,” in which Miss Cushman sustained the part of Viola, 
and Miss Susan Cushman that of Olivia, next week. 

Princess’s.—l he Matthews’ have returned and business is 
prospering at this elegant establishment. A new,American 
actress of great ability is announced, Miss Virginia Monia. 
The multiplicity of concerts has prevented us lately from afford- 
ing the space to theatrical news which it is our wish to afford, 
and which, after the expiration of the musical season, we 
shall assuredly give. 








Miscellaneous, 


Mapame Jasionski’s Concert.—Among the numerous 
concerts of the past week, we may place Madame Jablonski’s 
as being one of the most attractive; it took place on Monday 
morning at the Hanover Square Rooms, and was attended by 
a numerous and fashionable audience. Madame Jablonski 
is a pianist of good taste and considerable execution, she per- 
formed Thalberg’s fantasia on airs from ‘‘ Mosé in Egitto,” 
Herz’s variations di Bravura, “ Le pre’ aux clercs,” anda 
Trio of Beethoven’s conjointly with Sivori and Kellermann, 
after each morceau she received great applause. Sivori per- 


formed the ‘‘Carnaval ot Venice,” and was vociferously 
encored ; Kellermann played his clever fantasia on airs from 
“ Puritani’” beautifully, and Parish Alvars on the harp, 
delighted every one by his “* Danse des Fées and Serenade.” 
Pischek 
Airs.” 


gave “Adelaide” and the ‘‘ Bohemian National 
Mr. Bodda sung the ‘ Per veder” of Donizetti and 
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evinced considerable improvement in style. Madame and 
Herr Knispel sung excellently a duet of Kucken, “ Der 
Jager.” Herr Knispel interpreted with much expression 
Keller's beautiful Ballad, ‘In my dark eyes,’ (Der Blinde) 
The Misses Williams delighted all by their united efforts, and 
Miss M. Williams’ delivery of Macfarren’s ‘‘ Sweet were the 
hours,” was really beautiful. John Parry in his “ Lia Lezione 
di Canto,” was as usual encored. The conductors were Mr. 
W. H. Holmes, and M. Benedict. 

Mr. Howarp Giover.—We much regret that a long 
notice of the concert of this admirable young musician, as 
well as another of that of M. Lindsay Sloper, both of which 
are in type, must stand over, with most of our other concert 
notices till next week. 

Mapame Sata’s Mornine Concert.—This attractive per- 
formance took place at Willis’s Rooms on Monday, and was 
attended by one of the most crowded audiences of the season. 
This may be well explained by alluding to Madame Sala’s 
first rate patronage and excellent connexion, and by enumera- 
ting some of the principal attractions. First—there was 
Madame Pleyel with her Don Pasquale Fantasia, and her 
Tarantella, both of which created a great sensation, and the 
latter was rapturously encored—next there was Herr Pischek 
with a new song, a Duet with Miss Riviere, and the Trio 
from ‘‘ Maritana,” with Mr. Arthur and Madame G. A. 
Macfarren—next, there was Miss Birch, with a world of good 
nature, to sing all that had been set down for Mrs. Toulmin, 
whose appearance was unhappily prevented by a severe 
domestic calamity—next, there was Miss Bassano with a song 
of Verdi, that showed her vocal ability to great advantage, a 
Trio with Miss Riviere and Madame G. A. Macfarren, and a 
Duet with Miss Messent—next, there was Madame Macfarren, 
who displayed striking progress in two German songs, ‘‘ Das 
Meer hat seine Perlen,” a charming composition by her 
husband, and * Sie ist mein” of Curschmann—next, but really 
it is invidious to classify the many eminent artists who were 
present, and tedious to enumerate what they did; to conclude 


mithen, besides the parties already named, there were Messrs. 


srizzi, Bodda, Salaman, Lavenu, Gabussi, and the Distin 
amily. We may congratulate Madame Sala no less upon 
the satisfaction of her audience, than upon the very profitable 
results of her concert. 

Huttan Testimontat Funp.—The fifth and last choral 
performance for the season, in aid of this fund, took place at 
Exeter Hall, on Wednesday evening, under the able direction 
of Mr. Edward May. Among the most interesting features 
of the programme was a part-song, called “ Daybreak,” the 
composition of Mr. Moscheles, which was very finely sung, 
and received with acclamations. The talented composer 
being observed in the room was cheered enthusiastically by 
the whoie audience, and rose from his seat to acknowledge 
the compliment. 

Tue Beetnuoven Quartet Soctery.—Our notice of the 
Posthumous Quartet in B flat, with the grand fugue, by 
M. M. Sivori, Sainton, Hill, and Rousselot, and also of 
the eighth and last meeting of this admirable Society, will 
appear next week. 

PiscuEK.—We may state, with confidence; that this 
eminent singer is engaged for the next season at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, by the spirited and munificent lessee, Mr. Lumley. 

Istincton.—The Misses Pyne gave a concert on Monday 
evening, which was very numerously attended, and the 
talented young ladies sang a variety of songs and duets with 
great success, eliciting several encores. The other singers 
were Madame Knispel, Messrs. Bodda, G. Pyne, Lockey, and 
John Parry, being the third concert at which the latter sung 





that day. The Distin family played several pieces, and Mr. 
F. Chatterton gave a brilliant solo on the harp, Herr Kuhe a 
fantasia on the pianoforte, and M. Eisenbaum a solo on the 
violin, Mr. G. Kiallmark presided at the pianoforte. 

Ore Butt.—On the 13th inst. this violinist arrived at 
Marseilles, where it is his intention to give two or three 
soirees musicales previous to taking his departure for Spain. 

M. Evcens Suz.—It is rumoured that this popular writer 
has completed a new five act drama, which will be produced 
at the Gaité, Paris. 


Advertisements, 
SADLERS WELLS THEATRE. 


IMMENSE ATTRACTION 
ON TUESDAY, JUNE THE 30th. 


HERR PISCHEK, Made. CLAIRE HENNELLE, Misses WILLIAMS, 





BASSANO, MESSENT, RIVIERE, O'CONNOR, Mrs. WEISS, Made. MAC- 
FARREN, and Miss MARIA B. HAWES; Messrs. D. W. KING. WEISS, 
CALKIN, F. BODDA, and Mr. JOHN PARRY, Messrs. F. CHATTERTON, 


LAVIGNE, SEDGWICK, R. S. PRATTEN, W. KIALLMARK, and a host of 
talent will appear at the 


MESSRS. DISTIN’S GRAND CONCERT. 


Boxes and Stage Seats, 3s.; Pit, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. Tickets may be had at the 
Disttn’s Saxe-Horn Depdt, 29, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square. 
To commence at Seven precisely. 


BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


IN AID OF THE 


FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
THE 25rn, 26ru, 277TH, AND 281” DAYS OF AUGUST NEXT, 
Under the Especial Patronage of 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN DOWAGE 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE ALBERT. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
HER ROYAL any hog DUCHESS OF KENT. 
resident, 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORD WROTTESLEY, &c. 
7ice-Presidents, 
THE NOBILITY & GENTRY OF THE MIDLAND COUNTIES, 





PPINCIPAL SINGERS, 
G 


MA ISI, 
MADRS ALLAN, 


MISS M. B. HAWES, 
MISS A. WILLIAMS, MISS M. WILLIAMS, 
SIGNOR MARIO, 
MR. BRAHAM, MR. HOBBS, MR. LOCKEY, 
MR. PHILLIPS, MR. MACHIN, 


AND 
SIGNOR F. LABLACHE. 


LEADERS, 
MR. T. COOKE AND MR WILLY. 
ConDUCTORS. 
MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY, 
MR. MOSCHELES. 


J. F. LEDSAM, Chairman of the Committee. 


PISCHEK’S SONGS. 


Just Published, under the title of DEUTSCHE LYRA, the whole of the German 
Classical Songs, introduced by Herr Pischek at the Ancient and rmonic 
Concerts, and now eighty sung by him with immense success at the Concerts 
D’Eté, Theatre Royal Covent-Garden. The poetry rendered into English by 
J. W. Mould; each subject splendidly illustrated by Brandard, price 2s. 6d.: 


DR. F. 





No. 1. Song of the Chimes, 

No. 2. The Farewell. 

No. 3. The Standard Bearer. 

No. 4. The Fond Aspiration. 

No. 5. Sorrow. 

No. 6. Song of Spring. 

No. 7. The Mournful Heart. 

No. 8. Through the Dell. 

No. 9. Clad in Brightest. (Scena from Spohr’s Opera, Faust.) 
No. 10. My Heart’s on the Rhine. 

No. 11. A Maiden sought a Dewy Grove. 
No. 12, Home. 

No. 13. What Sways me. 

No. 14. Adelaide. 


No. 15. Know thou the Land, &c. 
To be continueu, and to include the whole of the chefs d’auvres, composed by 
the great master of the German School, a = ig Puce Ey, STAUDIGL, 
ocalists. 





HO6.zZEL, and the most distinguished Englis' ished at JULLIEN’S 
fc, 


Royal Conservatory of Music, 214, Regent-street, London. 
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LAST NIGHT BUT ONE. 


MUSIC HALL, STORE STREET, 
BEDFORD SQUARE, 


On MONDAY EVENING, tne 29rn or JUNE, 
At Eight o’clock, 
MR. WILSON 
Will give his POPULAR ENTERTAINMENTS on the 


SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 


The Doors will be opened at Half-past Seven o’clockgand the Entertainment 
terminate about Ten. 
PJANOFORTE. °- e MR, LAND. 
Tickets, 2s. Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d. Private Boxes for Six, 15s.; for Eight 
Persons, £1. Books of the Words, 6d. 











(Pupil of the celebrated MoscuELEs,) 


Has the honor to announce that her 
FIRST GRAND ORCHESTRAL CONCERT 
WILL TAKE PLACE AT THE 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 
ON WEDNESDAY EVENING, JULY rue lst, 1846, 


To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 
The following eminent Artistes have been engaged :— 
VOCAL PERFORMERS, 
Madame CARADORI ALLAN, 
Madame ANNA THILLON, 
Madame HENNELLE, 
Madame KNISPEL, Mademoiselle GOLDBERG, 
Madame MACFARREN, 


AND 
Miss MARIA B. HAWES. 
Signor 
Signor ALFREDI, 
TERR PISCHEK, 
Being the last occasion on which he will sing this Season, 


AND 
Mr. JOHN PARRY. 


MARRAS, 


HERR HOELZEL, HERR GOLDBERG, 


INSTRUMENTAL PERFORMERS. 
Grand Pianoforte,, Mademoiselle JUDINE, 
WHO WILL PERFORM 
BEETHOVEN’S GRAND CONCERTO IN E FLAT. 
A New Pantasia by Moscheles, 
Composed expressly for this occasion, on Themes from I Lombardi and 
Don Pasquale. 
Beethoven’s Sonata, with Violin, Op. 24, in F. 


WITH 
Sig. CAMILLO SIVORI. 
AND 
A GRAND DUETT FOR TWO PIANOFORTES, 
WITH 
Mr. MOSCHELES., 
Harp, M. GODEFROID. 
Principal Violin, Sig. CAMILLO SIVORI. 
Violoncello, HERR KELLERMAN, 
Saxve-Horrs, MR. DISTIN AND HIS FOUR SONS. 


THE BAND 
Wi!l be numerous and complete. 
Leader, - - = = Mr. WILLY. 
Conductor . - ~ - Mr. MOSCHELES. 
Tickets, 10s. Gd. each. Reserved Seats, 15s. 

May be obtained of CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., JULLIEN, ADDISON and 
Hopson, Regent Street; CHapreL, LEADER and Cock, and OLLIVIER, 
New Bond Street ; of Mademoiselle Jup1ne, 31, New Bond Street; and at 
all the other principal Music Shops. 








MESSRS. COCKS’ 
NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


LABITZEY’S NEWEST WALTZES 
AND POLKAS. 


The Liverpool, Syrenen, Essex, Perlen, Burlington, Themes Festklange, Carls- 
bad, Orientalen, Bedford, Natalien, Montrose, Vereingungs, Douro, Charlotten, 
and Bronislaus Waltzes, piano solo, each 3s. ; duets, each 4s ; Narcissen, Cruss au 
Berlin, Heiterer Sinn, Prague and Vienna Railroad, Almacks, Adelaiden, Norfolk, 
Grussan Prag and Kinder Frenden Polkas, each 2s , 3s., and 4s.—London : Pub- 
lished only by R. COCKS and Co., Music-sellers to the Queen. N.B.—Labitzky 
has just taken his departure for Germany, and the above are his latest compositions. 





FLUTE AND PIANO MUSIC. 


FORDE’S ANIMA dell? OPFRA, 25 sets, (or 75 books,) each 3s.; Dressler’s 
12 Italian Fantasias, 12 books, each 3s. ; Forde’s Beauties of the German School, 
six books, each 3s.; ditto Dramatic Themes, six ks, eacli 2s. ; ditto Gems of 
Melody, six numbers, each 1s,; ditto 10 Scotch Melodies, each 1s. ; and his 10 
Select Melodies, each Is. 


NEW mUSIC FOR TWO FLUTES AND 
PIANO. 

LITHANDER and HILL’S 168 Favourite MELODIES, seven books, each 
10s. 6d. and 12s. Forde’s 48 Trios, each 2s. and 4s.; ditto 12 Chamber Concerts, 
each 4s.; ditto 12 Italian Cavatinas, each 2s.; Mozart’s Six Grand Symphonies, 
each eed, Rossini’s Overtures, three sets, each containing three Overtures, 
10s. 6d. each set. 








FLUTE SOLOS. 


Nicholson’s Beauties, complete in 4 vols., €3 13s. 6d,, formerly sold for 
£6 6s.; Forde’s Encyclopedia, 1,050 Solos, Songs, &c., in 2 yols., each 12s,; 
Clinton’s New Essay for the Boehm Flute, for those who have learned the ol 
flute, 10s. 6d.; Drouet’s Method, 15s.; Dressler’s ditto, 9s.; Berbiguier’s ditto, 
12s. ; Forde’s School, 5s. ; and Cocks’ Tutor, 2s. 





SEPTET MUSIC. 


Forde’s 12 Overtures, each 6s.; ditto, Beethoven’s Symphonies and Overtures, 
each 6s. and upwards ; Mozart’s Six Symphonies, by Cimador, two sets, each 2s.; 
Mozart’s Uvertures, by Masi, two sets, each set containing three Overtures, 
10s. 6d.; Rossini’s Nine Overtures, by H. Hill, each 6s.; Weber’s Freyschutz 
and Preciosa, by ditto, each 5s.; and ditto Euryanthe, 6s. 





STRAUSS’S LATEST WALTZES AND 
POLK AS. 


HEITERER LE BENSBILDER, Landjunker, Sommernacht’s-Traune, Oster- 
reichische Jubel, Eunomien, Faschings Possen, Odeon, Maskenlieder, Geheim- 
nisse, Weiner Fruchteln, Wilkommen-Rufe, Waldfrauleins, Hochzeits, Briider 
Lustig, Lorely-Rhein Klange, Rosen-ohne Dornen, and Frohsinns Salven Waltzes. 
Piano Solo, each 3s.; Duets, e:ch 4s.; Marianka, Salon, and Pariser Polkas, 
each 2s.; and his Stradella Quadrilles, 3s.; and 500 other sets, &c. 





PEIUSICAL INSTRUMENTS: 
A large ASSORTMENT OF PIANO FORTES, Harps, Flutes, Violins, &c., 
for SALE or HIRE, on very moderate terms. The most experienced Tuners 
kept. A flue and powerful-toned Harmonium for Sale, price 40 guineas. 





NEW MILIvTARY MUSIC. 


The SIX ROYAL POLKAS, i.e.—The Prague, Annen, Heiterer Sinn, La Cerito, 
Salon, and Adelaiden Polkas, arrenged by W. Hardy, of Her Majesty’s private 
band, 2 books, each 10s.6d. The Prague Polkas, by Liehman, &c., 6 in 2 books, 
each 12s.; also, arranged by Godfrey, 3 Polkas, by Labitzky and Gungil, 12s. ; 
and Labitzky’s Prince Edward’s, Dalkeith, Dublin, Die Elfen, Georginen, the 
Queen’s, Brandhofen, and Pauliners Waltzes, each set 12s.; Sraus’s Deutsche 
Lust, Freuden Grusse, London Season, Hommage a la Reine, and Exotic Plants, 
Waltzes ; Lanner’s Die Kosenden, and Die Petersbourger, each 12s.; and500 
other works for a military band; and Clarke’s Catechism of Wind Instruments, 
Is, 6d. 





NEW FOREIGN MUSIC. 


This day is published, and to be had on application gratis, Messrs. R. Cocks 
and Co.’*s SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOGUE of NEw Music, containing their 
latest publications. So rich is this valuable addenda to their General Catalogue, 
in 8 vols., that every lover of the art should hasten and obtain a copy. 10 be 
had of all music and booksellers. Also Catalogues of new Flute, Violin, Violon- 
cello Music, Organ and Vocal Music, and a list of prices of Messrs. R. Cocks and 
Co.’s matchless Pianofortes, which they offer at manufacturers’ prices. 


NEW MUSIC 
FOR FTHE CORNET A PISTON: 

Bernard Lee’s 12 Airs, with Variations, each 1s.—Handley’s 200 Songs, &c.? 
5s.—Forde’s 1,021 Melodies, in 50 books, each 6d., or in 2 vols., cloth ds? 
each 12s.—Cornet and Piano: Handley’s 48 Chamber Duets, each 2s. and 3s.— 
Forde’s 100 Airs for a Brass Band, 9 books, each 6s.—Handley’s 24 ditto, for 
ditto, 10s. 6d.—Prager’s 13 ditto, 6s—M‘Farlane’s 10 ditto, 10s. 6d.—and Car- 
naud’s Easy Method for the Cornet, by Handley, 5s. 








. Published only by{R. COCKS and CO., 6, New Burlington Stree 
London : Published only yy sic Sellers to the Queen. % 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


M@. SJULLIEN’S 
GRAND BAL MASQUE 


WILL TAKE PLACE 


On MONDAY, JULY 20th, 1846. 
M. JULLIEN 


Has the honour to announce, that it is his intention to terminate the Series of 
his CONCERTS D’ETE with a 
GRAND BAL MASQUE, 
Which will take place on Monpay, July 20, 1846. 

M. JULLIEN begs to state, that he is induced to announce the above BALL 
on account of the vast number of visitors who assemble in the Metropolis at 
this season of the year, as well as in consequence of its affording an oppor- 
ea | to many families of distinction, who seldom or never visit London in 
the Winter Season, of witnessing one of these Grand Entertainments; for, 
although M. JuLLiEN has, during his residence in this country, given Four 
Bals Masque, this will be the first he has yet produced at this period of the 

ear. 
" It is with great pride and gratification that M. JULLIEN is again enabled 
to refer to the increasing patronage bestowed on these Entertainments—the 
Ball, which took place in February last, having far exceeded all the former, 
both in the brilliancy of the company, as well as in his own pecuniary remu- 
neration. 

M. JuLLIEN believes that the universal commendations of the visitors to 
his former Bals Masques, as well as the totally unprecedented praise bestowed 
by the Public Newspapers thereon, will be a sufficient guarantee for the ge- 
neral splendour and excellence of the Grand Entertainment above announced; 
yet he feels it his duty to engage himself, by the assurance to his numerous 

atrons, that the arrangements on the 20th shall (if possible) exceed those of 


is former Bals, 
THE DECORATIONS, 
BOTH 


ILLUMINATIVE AND FLORAL, 


Of the whole Theatre, will be entirely unique, and suited to the Season. 


VENTILATION. 
The Italian system of Ventilation, which has succeeded most completely, 
will be adopted on the evening of the Ball. 


THE ORCHESTRA 
Will, as before, be complete, and consist of 
ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHT MUSICIANS, 
Being the present Concert Orchestra, with numerous additions. 
Principal Cornet-a-Pistons - HERR Kenic. 
Conductor, M. JULLIEN. 
The new and fashionable Music of the present Season will be played, and 
include several NEw Potkas, WALTZES, and QUADRILLES, composed 
expressly for Her Majesty’s Court Balls, Almack’s, &c., by M. JULLIEN. 


TICKETS FOR THE BALL, 10s, 6d. 


The Prices of Admission for 
SPECTATORS, 
(For whom the Audience portion of the Theatre will, as before, be set apart,) 
will be as on former occasions, viz.— 
Dress CIRCLES . 1. 2. 0 2 6 0 « © 
BOERS cons. 6,809 6 & oo. 6 @ 
Lower GALLERY ... » — 
UPPER Do. ° 
PrivaTE Boxes, from £3 3s, upwards. 

Persons taking Private Boxes will have the privilege of passing to and 
from the Ball Room without extra charge. 

Tickets for the Ball, Places and Private Boxes may be secured on applica- 
tion to Mr. Reilly, at the Box Office of the Theatre, which is open from 10 
till 5.—Private Boxes also at Mr. Mitchell’s and Mr. Sams’ Libraries ; and at 
M. JULLIEN and Co.’s Musical Establishment, 214, Regent Street. 


ce 2 . - eS 6 @ 


The Sherbet, Carrara Water, &c., &c., will be kept in Wenham Lake Ice. 
Coffee, Tea, and Ice Creams will be supplied during the Evening, and at One 
o’Clock the Supper will be served. 


Mr. J. NATHAN, Jun., of 18, Castle Street, Leicester Square, is appointed 
Costumier to the Ball. 


Persons in the Costume of Clowns, Harlequins, or Pantaloons, will not be 
admitted. 





Just Published, 
BY CALKIN & BUDD, 118, PALL MALL, 


PRIZE MADRIGAL. 


“ WHEN CLORIS WEEPS ;” Madrigal for four voices; com and dedicated 
to the President and Members of the Western Madrigal Society, by James CALKIN. 
Price 2s. Single Parts may be had at 3d. per ° 

*,* This Madrigal gained the Prize recently given by the Western Madrigal 
Society. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS pD’ETE, 


LAST WEEK BUT TWO. 
PROMENADE, ONE SHILLING. 


M. JULLIEN 
Begs most respectfully to state, that in consequence of his numerous provin- 
dae ements, he is compelled to announce the present as the LAST 
WEEK BUT TWO of the CONCERTS D'ETE. 


For the remaining short period, M. JuLLIEN has used every endeavour to 
render the Concerts more than usually attractive, and has made arrangements 
with the following most distinguished gentlemen, who are universally acknow- 
ledged as the THREE GREATEST VIOLINISTS at this moment existing 
in Europe,to perform during the ensuing week, viz. Mons. VIEUXTEMPS, 
Sicyor SIVORI, and Mons. SAINTON; they will appear as follows : viz. 


MONDAY, June 29th, 
A Soro, by Sicnor SIVORI. 


TUESDAY, June 30th, 
A Soro, by Moxs. SAINTON. 


WEDNESDAY, Jury Ist, 
A Soto, by Mons. VIEUXTEMPS. 


THURSDAY, Jury 2nd, 
Soto, by Sicnor SIVORI. 


FRIDAY, Juy 3rd, 
A Soto, by Mons. SAINTON. 


SATURDAY, Jury 4th, 
A Soro, by Mons) VIEUXTEMPS. 


It has seldom occurred that three such renowned Artistes have been pre- 
sent in the Metropolis at the same moment, and it is most probable that 
such an occasion may very seldom, or perhaps never, again occur; M. Vieux- 
TEMPS having received the appointment from the Emperor of Russia 
Professor to the Academie of St. Petersburgh, and Signor Sivort being 
about to leave England for the United States of America. 

Notwithstanding this extraordinary attraction, M. JULLIEN begs leave to 
state that the Concerts will resume their former character, and all those 
arrangements be preserved which, now during so many series, have met with 
the liberal patronage of the public. 

Prices OF ADMISSION will be as formerly, viz.— 


Dress CIRcLE, - - 
PROMENADE, - 


2s. 6d. 
ONE SHILLING. 
PRIVATE BoxEs, for FOUR .ssseseoee 108, 6d. 


The PRoGRAMME for MONDAY, June 29th, will embrace, 


PAGANINI’Ss celebrated CARNIVAL DE VENISE, by 
Sicnor SIVORI. 
HERR PiscHex’s famous Song, the STANDARD BEARER, 
Performed by M. ProsPene, on his newly-invented Instrument, the 
SERPENT-CLEIDE, 
A Soto on the Cornet-a-Piston, by HERR KCENIG. 


And for the first time this season, 


THE BRITISH NAVY QUADRILLE, 
&e. &c. &e, 
which was played during 60 successive nights last season. 


VENTILATION. 
The Ventilation of the Theatre may now be considered perfect, a cool and 
pure Atmosphere pervading every part of the building. 
Commence at Eight; terminate before Eleven o’clock. 


The Season will terminate on MONDAY, JULY 20th, with 
A GRAND BAL MASQUE. 


Frinted and Published, for the eq ye at the “Nassau Steam Press,’’ by 
WILLIAM SPENCER JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of St. Martin’s 
in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex ; where all communications for the 
Editor are to be addressed, post paid. To be had of G. Purkess, Dean Street, 
Soho ; Strange, Paternoster Row; and all Booksellers. Saturday, June 2th, 


1846. 











